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the nineteenth century* The only other resource avail-
able was agriculture. Thus the Trumbull children began
life on a farm and drew their nourishment from the soil
cultivated by their own labor. It is recorded that, al-
though the father and the grandfather of Lyman were
graduates of Yale College, chill penury prevented him
from having similar advantages of education. His school-
ing was obtained at Bacon Academy, in Colchester,
which was of high grade, and second only to Yale among
the educational institutions of the state. Here the boy
Lyman took the lessons in mathematics that were cus-
tomary in the academies of that period, and became con-
versant with Virgil and Cicero in Latin and with Xeno-
phon, Homer, and the New Testament in Greek.

The opportunities to put an end to one's existence are
so common to American youth that it is cause for wonder
that so many of them reach mature years. Young Trum-
bull was not lacking in such facilities. The following inci-
dent is well authenticated, being narrated in part in his
own handwriting:

When about thirteen years old he was playing ball one cold
day in the family yard. The well had a low curbing around
it and was covered by a round flat stone with a round hole in
the top of it. He ran towards the well for the ball, which he
picked up and threw quickly. As he did so his foot slipped on
the ice and he went head first down the well. His recollection
of the immediate details is vague, but he did not break his neck
or stun himself on the rocky sides, but appears to have gone
down like a diver, and somehow managed to turn in the narrow
space and come up head first. The well had an old-fashioned
sweep with a bucket on it, which his brothers promptly lowered
and he was hoisted out, drenched and cold, but apparently not
otherwise injured.

He attended school and worked on the farm until he
was eighteen years of age when he earned some money byor of Connecticut. John Trumbull (1756-1843), another son of
